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00:06 

I You had spoken a little bit about the officer you were on watch with and his 
initial reaction to the attacks. Who was that officer and what did he do 
that day as it unfolded? How did his reactions change with it all? 

MM I really can't remember the name of the specific officer who was the officer 
of the day. As I said, he was very emotionally involved and knew what the 
future was holding for us, but all we did was stand the watch. Nobody 
moved. Nobody came on or off the ship. The first people from Washington 
who came to Hawaii to question what had happened came on the USS San 
Francisco before they went anywhere else because captain Daniel 
Callahan, for two years, had been Roosevelt's naval aide. And I'll never 
forget it, I had gotten in trouble on watch one time with the quartermaster 
who had hash marks running up and down his arm, and I knew something 
important was happening that day because they had built a gangway all 
the way up to the captain's cabin, which was very unusual to put that long 
a gangway up. And here came two cars, and here was admirals and 
civilians and so forth. And as they came up, the quartermaster who I stood 
the watch with, put his hand out to a civilian and kind of nudged him and 
said, ‘please step aside till the Admiral gets aboard.’ Well it happened the 
fellow he was pushing was Secretary of the Navy Knox. Having been from 
Chicago, he was the publisher of the Daily News, and I knew he was the 
Secretary of the Navy. So the Admiral kind of looked at the quartermaster, 
and the Captain kind of looked at the quartermaster, and they went inside. 
And as they went inside there, I said, 'boy', this is the guy who had put me 
on watch before, I said, 'I think you're in trouble.’ He said, 'you boot, 
what're you talking about?' I said, 'you just shoved the Secretary of the 
Navy.’ 'How did you know that?’ ‘Well, I'm smart enough to know who the 
Secretary of the Navy is. I though with all those hash marks, you'd know.’ 
They busted him to an apprentice seaman. I didn't realize I'd get my 
revenge so quickly. 

I Well, that'll set you straight pretty quickly, won't it. 

MM Yes. 


03:29 

I What was life aboard the cruiser like, the San Francisco? 

MM You mean while we're in port, or in general? 

I In general. 

MM Oh, I loved being on the San Francisco. The crew was very professional. I 
never saw the port side 5 inch ever miss its target sleeve. 


Pause 


04:31 


MM 


The crew had a lot of hash marks. They were very competent. A lot of 
ships I know had a lot of recruits, people who couldn't make money, 
couldn't find a job during the depression, a lot of them from Europe, 
Scandinavian countries and so forth, so they joined the service. But the 
San Francisco had a high percentage of veterans. The pointer and trainer 
on the 8 inch turret number 1 fought for the 147 pound boxing 
championship. They were small, but boy they were trained. That was my 
overall impression of the ship, was it's competence and professionalism. 
Now later, as ships were built, one of the days, the hot shellman suddenly 
became a gun captain and the Navy became less professional. Had to be 
just because of the sheer expansion. But the basic concept I have of the 
San Francisco was the competency and the quality of the craft of the men. 
And the sailors and marines got along very well. If you were going down a 
dark alley and heard “frisco”, it didn't matter if you were a sailor ora 
marine, you found the frisco guy and took that side of the fight. 


06:20 


I 
MM 


What was the role of the cruisers in the overall fleet? 

I don't know what the planned role of the cruisers were in the Navy, I'm 
sure they were secondary to the battleships and so forth, but it was the 
cruisers and the destroyers, the 'tin cans’, that really won the war in the 
pacific, particularly through 1942. Now we started out on January 14, and 
I remember a diary of one of my shipmates told about how many Japanese 
planes attacked us, our ship. So all the way from January 14 through the 
month of May, if there was a battle, the cruisers and destroyers were in it. 
And the carriers. The carriers were always being sunk or damaged. We 
saw the Wasp go down. We were in every battle until the end of 1942. 


07:42 


I 


MM 


When you look back on your time and what you saw at Pearl Harbor, what 
do you think the lesson of December 7, 1941 is for us today? 

Well, the lesson of Pearl Harbor is our slogan for the Pearl Harbor 
Survivors Association, “Remember Pearl Harbor, Keep America Alert.” And 
that's been one of our focal points as an association. We've spent a great 
deal of time in high schools and junior high schools because they get a 
small amount of history. They don't get history in most high schools till 
junior year, and there's about a quarter of a page on Pearl Harbor, and half 
of that quarter of a page is a picture of the Arizona. So the young people 
today don't have any concept of how important or where Pearl Harbor is. 
So our association had a lot of speakers bureau, we went out and talked to 
children, gave them an understanding. I remember one day, I was in a 
parking lot, and I have a Pearl Harbor license plate on my car, and I saw 2 
young high school ladies walking down, and they looked down at the 
license plate and said, 'Pearl Harbor survivors, that must really be an old 
fart.' Well, I stopped them, and gave them a little history lesson right after 
that. Because it's important that the young people understand that you 


have to be prepared for whatever consequence is coming. And that's the 
real challenge of the military today, to figure out who the enemy's going to 
be, what kind of a war it's going to be. You know, it's very difficult today to 
know who the enemy is. But it was the same way in WWII. We didn't take 
any prisoners, very rarely. I know that a lot of people say that there 
weren't any prisoners taken at Pearl Harbor, and that's not so. The 
prisoners were very well treated. I remember going up to the marine 
barracks and they were playing volleyball, and they exercised every day. 
Then you look over to the sailors and marines who were in the brig, the 
Japanese prisoners were treated much better than the guys in the marine 
brig, I can tell you. 


10:25 


I 


Pause 


How many prisoners were taken that day? 


11:18 

How many prisoners were taken at Pearl Harbor, and what else did you 
observe of them? 

I have no idea how many there were, but there were more than I've ever 
heard reported, and so forth. I'm not talking about 2 or 3 guys. I don't 
know where they found them, or where they picked them up, but there 
were at least 10 that I saw, and they were treated very well. 


I 


MM 


Pause 


13:48 


I 


But, could you tell us a little bit about how, when the plane clears, life on 
the island and on base changed a lot after the 7". Things were, as I've 
read, very different. Could you talk about how they changed and what was 
different? 


Pause 


14:58 

MM I don't have any memory of how it was before and after, because we were 
basically readying our ship to get out. I don't think we went ashore a lot of 
the times. We were in for repairs, and we didn't get the repairs that were 
planned because they wanted us to get back out to sea. So, basically, our 
efforts were to get the ship ready. We put on some new anti-aircraft guns, 
and so forth. Later, we put on something called radar. They really never 
trusted radar, so when we'd get in a battle, somebody would turn on a 
searchlight at some time, that used to frighten me, cause then the enemy 
knew precisely where you were. But in the initial days, I don't have any 
concept between pre-attack and going ashore after the attack, but maybe 
we didn't go ashore that much. 


16:08 

I You know, there's a lot of people who go out to the memorial every year. 
About a million and a half who go to pay respects and, sometimes, maybe 
to learn about this history, maybe for the first time, or just to be 
introduced. As someone who lived through it and saw it with your own 
eyes, what would you say to them as a takeaway message from this 
experience, out on the Arizona? 

MM Well, when I go out on the Arizona memorial, the first thought comes to 
mind are the specific people I knew who died. And if I would talk toa 
visitor, particularly younger people, who had no concept of what happened 
there, I would talk about the dedication and devotion of the people who 
gave their lives, because freedom isn't free. It never has been, and it's 
never going to be, unfortunately. And, first of all, it's a moment of 
reflection on the men and women that were there, people that you knew, 
people that you saw every day, ordinary people that provided the 
protection of the liberties that we still enjoy. We have to continue that 
concept. The memorial, particularly with the oil coming up, reminds me 
very much of that day. When I think of oil, it was very difficult to go ashore 
and get off the launch and not get your trousers oily, you had to be very 
careful. So that constant dripping reminds me of our constant need to 
keep our country alert and ready. 


Pause 


20:18 

I You mentioned you'd lost some buddies and friends that day. Do you 
remember who they were, and could you talk a little bit about them? 

MM Well, I knew some marines that were at the marine barracks, and I had 
some friends from back home in Illinois who were lost that I remember 
quite well. I remember it was very difficult for their fathers and mothers to 
see me after I got back. They would kind of walk across the street and 
never come face to face. Very hard on the parents, and so forth. Very 


Pause 


difficult. Now, when I go back now, in fact in 2006 we had a tour of the 
harbor from the inside, it was interesting to have that tour and learn where 
all the various ships were and so forth and so on. And we were on the 
memorial at night, and there was a lady standing over the side, and I went 
over and talked to her, and I told her, really the only people who were 
prepared for Pearl Harbor were the children of the officers. They had 
gotten into the Admiral's basement, and whether they had heard it over the 
dinner table, they had blankets, they had water, they had some food saved. 
And this lady turned to me and smiled, and she said, 'yes, I know the story 
well.' Turned out to be the Admiral's wife who was standing all by herself 
on the memorial 


22:36 


I 
MM 


Were you on the San Francisco later in the war when it was hit? 

Oh, yes. The night battles around Guadalcanal were the most ferocious 
night battles in history. Guadalcanal was the first time that Americans 
landed and took over Japanese territory, and the cruisers and destroyers 
were up against Japanese cruisers and battleships. When we were on 
Guadalcanal unloading troops and everything, there were Japanese planes 
every night that flew over us, and in the daytime. I don't know how the 
marines stayed on Guadalcanal. I don't know how the planes kept going 
up, day after day, every night they'd come down and they'd unload troops 
by the thousands. So this was a very personal war, personal battles. We 
went to 3000 feet within ships and fired at night. So those battles were 
unbelievable. I remember having the headphones on and hearing the 
command saying, '3 600, 3 400.' We went to 3000 feet. The only reason 
we got out of those ferocious battles was ewe got in so close to the 
Japanese battleships and cruisers that they couldn't sink the ship, they 
couldn't shoot and fire below the water line. That wasn't much consolation 
to me because I was on the 6" bridge, topside. And one of the nights we 
had 4 Congressional Medals of Honor, and about 30 Navy Crosses and so 
forth. And the new captain who just got on the ship got a Congressional 
Medal at Pearl Harbor. The San Francisco was the first ship awarded the 
Presidential Unit Citation. If there was any battle between January 14", 
when we went to sea, and the night battles of Guadalcanal, we were there. 
(25:20) 

That's quite a history. 

Yeah. One of things I have here shows the list of the people. Now, if you 
happen to be in San Francisco someday, go down by the Cliff House. On 
the South Portal of the entry to the bay, you'll find our ship's bridge, 
flagpole, and there's a list on the base of the flagpole of those who were 
killed in one night battle on November 12, and the people who were 
wounded. And it's actually a part of our bridge. I'll never forget that night, 
because the marine compartment had a hole in it that you could drive a 
truck through. Everybody thought I was one of the big salts of the war, 
every time I got transferred, because my personal record was set on fire 


and had shell fragments through it. So everywhere I went and got 
stationed later on, they couldn't believe that that was my record. So when 
you're fighting, and we won, when you're fighting battleships and other 
cruisers face to face, well it hasn't happened since. And will probably 
never happen again. But those battles were unbelievable. And you lost so 
many men. After we came back and got repaired, we lost so many marines 
and sailors, they asked me if I would go back on the San Francisco, and I 
agreed to go out. And I stayed out until we were in a convoy, and a plane 
came in approaching the Yorktown, we were protecting the Yorktown, and 
the plane came in this way, and the Yorktown sprayed us from stem to 
stern, and I was on a 20mm at that time, and I just moved and stopped 
firing, and a 40mm shell from one of our own ships went through my loader 
on my gun. So I called up to the Marine Captain and said, 'it's been nice, 
but I'd let to get transferred the next time we hit port. I don't mind the 
Japanese, but friendly fire isn't a favorite of mine.'(28:12) Should have 
stayed on the ship because I got back to the States, got married, they only 
let us stay 3 months, and they shipped us back over, and I landed at the 
island of Pelalu with the 1* division. It was a lot cleaner, I can tell you, on 
the ship. After a battle, you wrap up the dead, have a ceremony, dump 
them into the ocean and so forth. It's not that way on the beach. So I had 
the distinct pleasure of serving both on the sea and on the ground. If I had 
it to do all over, I would have stayed on the San Francisco. 


29:00 


I 


MM 


Is there anything that you feel is important to share about your time at 
Pearl Harbor, your experiences there, that I haven't asked you? 

No. The one things that has to be considered is the changing military 
needs. You know, the San Francisco was built in 1934, so it was a pretty 
modern ship, and the changes in the concept of the Navy and how they 
used the Navy has greatly changed. I question sometimes what kind of 
ships the Navy should have. I've been on the USS Pearl Harbor, which is a 
landing ship dock, it took us about 5 years to get a ship named Pearl 
Harbor. And the original President Bush helped us do that. I've been on 
the Ronal Reagan, which of course is a city of 5000 people. 24 hours a day, 
they feed them. I find that the trend now for the Navy is to be more an 
arm of the State Department, rather than the Defense Department. Most 
of the work our ships do when they deploy is they go help other countries 
that have various needs. Undeveloped countries. So I think that's quite a 
change in using the military as an arm of the State Department. I'm sure it 
always happened clear back to the Marines when they went into Nicaragua 
and places like that, and Cuba, but more and more, the military is going to 
have to be a basic part of our - 
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